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The biography of performers is too 
often pregnant with matter for me- 
lancholy reflection. To behold those 
who have amused and instructed us 
in the meridian of their days, sinking 
in their old age under the pressure 
of neglect and poverty, is a spectacle 
of the most distressing nature; yet, 
such has frequently been the case ; 
and there never was perhaps a more 
striking example of the kind, than 
is oflered in the person of the charm- 
ing but unfortunate woman, of whom 
we are about to narrate some patti- 
ticulars. 

Dorothea Jordan was born in 
Ireland, in the year 1760. Her mo- 
ther, the daughter of a Welch clergy- 
man, being captivated by the addresses 
of an Irish officer, named Bland, 
Who was stationed with his regiment 
in Wales, eloped with him to his 
native country, where they were mar- 
ried. Love, however, could not keep 
hunger from their door; and neces- 


sity obliged them to adopt the pro-~ 


fession of the Stage. This step still 
more enraged Captain Bland’s rela- 
tions, who had before been disgusted 
at his precipitate union with a por- 
tonless girl ; and they at length, by 
some means, succeeded in annulling 
the marriage. Her mother remained 
on the Stage, under the name of 
Miss G. Philips ; and Tate Wilkinson 
relates, that he saw her play Desdemona 
at Dublin in 1758. Dorothea thus 


drew her first breath amongst actors ; 
Vol. Iv. 


and at an early age was engaged by 
Ryder, the Dublin manager, at whose 
theatre she appeared as Phebe, in 
As You Like It ;” a play, the he- 
roine of which was destined subse- 
quently to be considered one of her 
happiest efforts. She at this time 
acted under the name of Francis; as 
it is said, to avoid hurting the feelings 
of her father’s relatives, though there 
appears to have been no reason for 
any delicacy or forbearance on her 
part towards them. 

She was but little noticed at this 
period; but having subsequently en- 
tered into an engagement with Daly, 
the Crow-Street manager, she was 
greatly admired in several characters. 
She was, however, compelled to quit 
this situation, on account of the 
brutal conduct of the manager to- 
wards her, who not only availed 
himself of his situation, to take liberties 
with her, but, as some have asserted, 
actually ravished from her what was 
then her onlytreasure. From Dublin 
she proceeded with her mother, bro- 
ther, and sister, to solicit an engage- 
ment in Tate Wilkinson’s company, 
then performing at Leeds. The ap- 
pearance of the family at this time, 
according to Wilkinson, was truly 
deplorable ; but, in the midst of their 
distress and poverty, her affection 
towards her mother was strikingly dis- 
played. Upon Tate’s asking her 
what line of parts she felt competent 
to attempt, she immediately answered, 
atL; and he, though naturally scep- 
tical as to such rare versatility, de- 
termined in some measure to gratify 
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her. Comedy, however, was not at 
this time looked upon as her forte :— 
“There was not,” says Wilkinson, 
“ the least trait of comic powers in 
the features or manner of the young 
lady; indeed, quite the reverse— 
dejected, melancholy, tears in her 
eyes, and a Janguor that, without the 
help of words, pleaded wonderfully 
for assistance.” Wilkinson, indeed, 
is said, we know not upon what 
grounds, to have felt for the young 
lady a warmer sentiment than that 
excited by mere admiration of her 
professional talents, 

She made her débit at Leeds on 
the llth. July, 1782, as Calista ; and, 
after the play, came forward, in a 
frock and a mob-cap, to sing a song 
called “ The Greenwood Laddie.” 
She played and sung so adinirably, 
that she perfectly enraptured the audi- 
ence ; and was immediately engaged 
at a respectable salary. She lad at 
lirst been announced in the bills as 
a Miss Bland, butthis, by her mother’s 
‘desire, was changed to Miss Frances. 
From Leeds she proceeded with the 
company to York, where they re- 
mained during the race-week ;— and 
on their return to Leeds, the name 
of Miss Frances, for pregnant reasons, 
gave way tothat of Mrs. Jordan. On 
the 15th. of October, 1782, when at 
Shefiield, she narrowly escaped being 
hurried off the scene of life by an 
accident. In an opera called “ The 
Fair American,” while she was per- 
forming with Kuight, the late Liver- 
poo! manager, a Leavy scene, such as 
is generally called curtain-scene, 
with a roller of immense weight, gave 
way, and fell from the ceiling close 
to their feet. Mad it struck either 
of them on the head, it must have 
caused immediate death. 

During her stay in the York com- 
pany, though she acquired consider- 
able fame at the several towns in the 
circuit, Doneaster, Hull, Sheflield, 
Leeds, &e.; she of course paid the 


tax always attendant upon celebrity, 
and was compelled to endure the 
attacks of envy and scandal, which in 
a few instances succeeded in raisin 
a partial feeling of hostility towards 
her amongst the audience ; but, the 
triumphs of her opponents were of 
short duration. At one period, her 
own indolence appeared likely to 
prove more fatal to her reputation, 
than the most inveterate efforts of her 
enemies ; and so much had her care. 
lessness damped the admiration of 
the amateurs, that her last benefit at 
Leeds, in July, 1785, was very thinly 
attended. Itis somewhat remarkable 
that, during her stay in Yorkshire, 
Mrs. Jordan scarcely made any at- 
tempts in the line of characters, the 
Hoydens and Romps, her performance 
of which in London chiefly esta- 
blished her reputation. Her principal 
parts were such as Zara, Jane Shore, 
Indiana, Calista, William, (‘ Rosina”) 
Patrick, (“ Poor Soldier”) Lady Bell, 
Lady Teazle, &c. She owed her 
engagement at Drury-Lane to the 
favourable report of Gentleman Smith, 
who having seen her perform, wrote 
so warmly in her praise to the mana- 
gers, that they immediately tendered 
her anengagement. She accordingly 
prepared to visit London ; though, it 
may be presumed, without looking 
forward to great success ; and Tate 
Wiikinson records, that Mrs. Siddons 
being present one evening when she 
was playing Patrick, at Leeds, in 
the autuun of 1785, “ seemed to 
think that she had better remain 
where she was, than venture on the 
Londov boards.” Her last perforne 
ance in the York company was in 
the character of Patrick, at Wake- 
ticld, on the 9th. September, 1789. 
On the 18th. October following, 
she appeared at Drury-Lane as Peggy; 
in “ The Country Girl ;” and, per 
haps, no subsequent debut, except 
that of the Young Roscius, has ex- 
cited so great a sensation in the 
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dramatic world. Wer salary was im- 
mediately doubled, and afterwards 
trebled; and for many years was 
the highest ever paid at Drury-Lane. 
At one time she received £50 per 
week; though, while with the York 
company, her pay, for the same period, 
never exceeded one guinea and a half. 
In the summer of 1786, she played 
one night at Leeds, on her way to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and one 
or two nights on her way home. She 
also performed at York in 2791, when 
a fierce contention took place between 
her and Tate Wilkinson, a very te- 
dious account of which may be found 
in the third volume of that gentle- 
man’s “ Wandering Patentee.” At 
this period she was under the pro- 
tection of Mr. Ford, and assumed 
his name in domestic life. She had by 
him several children, some ef whom 
are living; but, as we have no wish 
to wound the feelings of individuals, 
and the public have little to do with 
Mrs. Jordan’s private actions, we do 
not esteem it necessary to sey much 
upon this point. She and her frailties 
sleep together; and her offspring, 
whether called Ford or Bettesworth, 


are not to suffer for the failings of 


their mother. 

At Drury-Lane she remained for 
many years, the delight of all who 
participated in the amusements of a 
Theatre. Her cohabitation with a 
member of the Royal Family, after 
the dissolution of her connexion with 


Ford; is well known. Its notoriety, 


indeed, was a subject of deep regret 
with many sensible persons ; and the 
obtrusively ostentatious manner in 
Which the births of her numerous 
children Were announced in the pub- 
lic prints, occasioned great disgust in 
all quarters. On the conflagration 
of the Theatre in 1809, it is said 
that she sustained a considerable Joss 
in clothes and jewels ; and from that 
Period the decline of her fortunes may 
be dated. She left the company upon 


their proceeding to the Lyceum ; and, 
we believe, performed at several Pro- 
vincial Theatres till 1811, when she 
appeared at Covent Garden, on the 
2nd. of July, as the Widow Cheerly, 
and played there for ten nights during 
the remainder of the season. In 
1813 she entered into a regular en- 
gagement, for two years, with the 
Covent Garden managers, and com- 
menced on the 10th. of February, as 
Vielante, in “ ‘The Wonder.” Upon 
this occasion, a most brutal attack 
upon her public and private cha- 
racter appeared in a paper notorious 
fur its disregard of delicacy and 
honourable feeling ; and as this nota- 
ble critique had the effect of drawing 
forth a reply from the object of its 
abuse, we shall here extract a part 
of it. After commenting, in a strain 
of flippant vulgarity, upon the anxiety 
of the common people to behold a 
representation of polished manners, 
it proceeded thus :— 


© Yet, it is sometimes difficult to 
salisly a populace; and this woman, 
to whom nature lias had so few re- 
serves, whose * proper study,’ as Pope 
says, ‘ has been man;’ whose opportu- 
nities of study have been furnished, in 
the course of a diligent life, from eve- 
ry rank and every age; who has 
adopted Shakspeare’s conception in 
its fulness, and come ‘home to the 
hearts and the bosoms of men,’ with 
such unremitting assiduity; who has, 
eminently above all other women, de- 
served the renowned motto of ‘ Hu- 
mani nihil alienum;’ even she failed 
last night to give pleasure, even in 
ber representation of intrigue. We 
say this from no view of depreciating 
talents so peculiarly aecomplished. 
Perhaps her failure is only a new proof 
of her powers. If her imitation of 
high life had been less accurate, 1 
might have been more popular. The 
perpetual lisp, the laborious lounge, 
the vulgar voice, the vacant expres- 
sion, the inanity of mind, that have 
now become her second nature, during 
the long observation of twenty years, 
distinctly drawn as they were from the 
highest sources, were construed by 
the multitude, in their ignorance, 
into native duilness ; and the preju- 
dice which had determined on its ewn 
portrait of elevated manners, a6 
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seriously disgusted with the accuracy 
that, we have not a doubt, depicted 
themasthey are. We must now leave 
Mrs. Jordan. The Managers of a 
Theatre are, of course, in some 
measure excusable for bringing for- 
ward any show that altracts a crowd ; 
and we have no idea that they are 
likely to be restrained in this object, 
by any voluntary zeal for public 
decency; but, are there no other 
persons concerned? Is not the Public 
forced to find the alternative for this 
degraded woman’s appearance in the 
decline of life, either in her own vile 
avarice, or in the viler breach of sti- 
pulation by those who should never 
abandon her to poverty? We cannot 
believe that the latter is the case; and, 
if the former, what share of public 
approbation should be permitted to 
one, for whom it is impossible to 
fecl any share of personal respect? 
Whose sons and daughters are now 
strangely allowed to move among the 
honourable people of England, re- 
ceived by the Sovereign, and starting 
in fall appetite for royal patronage; 
while their mother wanders, and is 
allowed to wander, from barn tu barn, 
and from town to town, bringing shame 
on the art which she practises, and 
double shame on those who must have 
it in their power to send her back to 
penitence and obscurity.” 
(Times, Feb. 11, 1813.) 


Another Morning Paper having ani- 
madverted very properly upon this 
base and unprovoked attack upon a 
woman, Mrs. Jordan addressed the 
following Letter to the Editor :— 


Srr—Though I did not see the 
Morning Print that contained the pa- 
ragraph alluded to in your liberal and 
respectable paper of yesterday, yet L 
was not long left in ignorance of the 
abuse it poured out against me. ‘This 
I could silently have submitted to; 
but, L was by no means aware that 
the writer of it had taken that oppor- 
tunity of throwing out insinuations, 
which he thought might be injurious 
to ano less honourable than illustrious 
personage. 

“In the love of truth, and in jus- 
tice to His Royal Highness, L think 
it my duty, thus publicly and unequi- 
vocally, to declare that his liberality 
to me has been noble and generous in 
the highest degree; but, not having it 
in his power to extend his bounty be- 
fete the term of his own existence, 

e has, with his accustomed goodness 
and consideration, allowed me to en- 
deavour to make that provision for 
myself, which an event, that better 


feelings than those of interest make 
me hope LE shall never live to see 
would entirely deprive me of. This. 
then, Sir, is my motive for returning 
to my profession. Tam too happy in 
having reason to believe that, under 
these circumstances, Lshall not offend 
the Public at large, by seeking their 
support and protection; and while I 
feel that L possess those, [shall patient- 
Jy submit to that species of unmanly 
persecution, which a female, so pe- 
culiarly situated, must always be sub- 
ject to. Ever ready to acknowledge 
my deficiencies, in every respeet, I 
trust L may add that [shall never be 
found wanting in candour and grati- 
tude; nor forgetful of the veneration 
that every individual should feel for 
the good opinion of the Publie, 


I remain, Sir, 
Your much-obliged, humble Servant, 


D. Jorpayn.” 


A general feeling of indignation 
was manifested against the writer of 
the foregoing indefensible tirade; and 
it was on all hands acknowledged 
that, whatever might bave been Mrs. 
Jordan’s errors, nothing could pal- 
liate so dastardly an attack upon her; 
an atlack as unprovoked as unman- 
ly; and which could be accounted 
for only by supposing that the writer 
was actuated by feelings of revenge 
for some fancied slight or injury. 
The public sentinient upon the occa- 
sion was strongly manifested towards 
her, a few evenings after, while she 
was playing Nell in “ The Devil to 
Pay.” The following words are ad- 
dressed to the character :—“ You 
have an honest face, and need not 
be ashamed of shewing it any where ;” 
this passage was received with 
shouts of exultation, and three rounds 
of applause, which so overcame her, 
that she burst into a flood of tears. 
It is to be hoped that her anonymous 
assailant was present at this scene. 

At Covent-Garden she remained 
till the close of the season 1813-14, 
when the curtain fell for ever upoo 
her dramatic existence. The last 
new character she appeared in was 
that of Barbara, in a forgotten Co- 
medy of Kenney’s, called “ Debtor 
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and Creditor.” Though she per- 
formed occasionally with all her early 
ability during these her closing scenes, 
t was often evident that her spirits 
and vivacity were on the wane; her 
extreme lustiness, also, greatly di- 
minished the effect of many of the 
juvenile characters which she assumed; 
and it must be confessed that her 
appearing thus, in the decline of her 
powers, Was altogether greatly to be 
lamented. Of the last two years of 
her life we have not been able to 
collect any particulars; and therefore 
can only record that she died on the 
sth of July, 1816, aged 56, at the 
village of St. Cloud, near Paris, 
where she had resided for some time 
in obscurity, under the name of Mrs. 
James. She had been attacked by 
an inflammation of the lungs; but, 
the immediate cause of her death was 
the rupture of a blood-vessel, during 
a fit of coughing, which carried her 
off in a few hours, before any of her 
friends in England could be apprised 
of her danger. She was buried in 
the Cemetery at St. Cloud, in a thin 
shell, stained black, but uncovered 
with cloth, and without any ornament. 
Mr. Thomas Greatorex, an_ hotel- 
keeper in Paris, and Mr. William 
Henshall, statuary, of Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish Square, were by 
accident passing, and saw her in- 
terred. They were the only English- 
men present. She was buried with 


the ordinary ceremonies; and the —- 


funeral-service was performed by the 
Rev. M. Marron, chief of the Pro- 
testant Church at Paris. 

Such was the melancholy end of 
Dorothea Jordan ; who, after fasci- 
nating a nation for years with the 
exercise of her genius, and revelling 
in all the luxuries of princely splen- 
dour, died at last, an exile from her 
uative land, in comparative obscurity, 
if not in absolute distress ; forsaken 
by those who should have adminis- 
tered to her wants, and unknown and 
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unlamented by those who surrounded 

her :— 

“ What can atone (oh, ever-injur’d 

shade!) 

Thy — and thy rites un- 

No friend’s complaint, no kind do- 
mestic tear, 

Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or grae’d thy 
mourntul bier. 


By foreign hands thy dying eyes were 
clos’d, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs 
compos’d, 


By foreign hands thy humble grave 
adorn’d, 


By strangers honour’d, and )y stran- 
gers mourn’d!” 

We deiest that base, sneaking 
spirit of detraction which, under the 
guise of honest indignation, drags 
forth to view all the petty foibles 
and vices ofthe great, to gratify the 
basest passions of mankind, and ad- 
minister to its own sordid propensi- 
ties. But, in the case of Mrs. Jor- 
dan, the neglect of her former pro- 
tector was so evident, and the inte- 
rest which the public felt in her fate 
was so natural and proper, that we 
look upon the general expression of 
disgust which was manifested at 
her treatment, to have been not only 
defensible, but praiseworthy. Of 
him who deserted her we shall not 
trust ourselves to record our opinion ; 
since it is scarcely possible to speak 
of him as he merits, without wound- 
ing individuals who unfortunately 
are connected with bim. 

Let him solace himself, if he can, 
for the contempt of the world, in the 
society of her who now claims his 
regard; and who we trust will 
never experience that heartlessness, 
which too fatally darkened the des- 
tiny of Thalia: — 

‘ But days may come, thou false one, 

When e’en those ties shall sever ; 
When thou wilt call, with vain regret, 

On her thou’st lost for ever. 

On her, who, in thy furtune’s fall, 

With smiles had still receiv’d thee ; 


And gladly died, to prove thee all 
‘Be first believ’d thee.” 
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Since the decease of Mrs. Jordan, 
some of her admirers have placed the 
following inscription over her grave. 
It is carved on an unornamented 
slab, not of marble ; and the sides 
and ends are of plaster. There is 
only one other memorial to a Pro- 


testant (an Amcrican) in the same 
place: — 


M.S. 


DorotHe® JORDAN, 
Que, per muitos annos, 
Londini, ing: aliis 
Britanniw urbibus, 
Scenam egregié ornavit. 
Lepore comico, 
Vocis suavitate, 
Pucilarum bilarium, 
Alteriusqu: sexis, 
Moribus gnaviter imitandis, 
Nulli secunda. 

Ad exercendam eam, 
Qua tam feliciter 
Versala est, artem, 
Ut res egenoruw 
Adversas sublevaret, 
Nemo propensior. 

vila exiit 
Nonis Julii 1816. 
Annos nata 50.* 
Mementote! 
Lugete 


We have lelt ourselves no room to 
speak of the transcendent merits of 
Mrs. Jordan’s acting ; but this is of 
trifling importance, as we are not 
aware that we have anything new to 
say upon the subject. The supre- 
macy of her genius has long been 


* This is incorrect, both as to her 
age, and the date of her death. 


+ For the satisfaction of our female 
readers, we subjoin a translation of 
this piece of barbarous Latin: — 

** Sacred to the Memory of Doro- 
thea Jordan, who, during many years, 
at London, and in other cities of 
Britain, eminently adorned the Stage. 
In comic archness, in suavity of voice, 
in skilfully imitating the manners of 
blithsome girls, and of the other SEX, 
She was inferior to none. To exer- 
cise that art, in which sbe displayed 
such happy talent, for the purpose of 


lightening the distresses of the poor, 


no one Was more ready. S 
this life July oth, y- She departed 


1816 
Remember! Deplore!'” 


universally admitted; and the opi- 
nion of such humble writers as 
ourselves would neither serve to add 
one jot to her fame, or in the slight- 
est degree diminish its greatness, 
were we inclined to question the jus- 
tice of her reputation. Let us, 
however, be allowed to express our 
hearty coincidence with all that has 
been said in her praise; and to re- 
cord our conviction that so charm. 
ing a union of genius and judgment, 
of sentiment and vivacity, will never 
again adorn the Stage. We are well 
aware how futile such prophecies as 
these have generally been; but, we 
fear that in this instance we shall 
not find ourselves mistaken. 

Mrs. Jordan’s mother died in 
1789, shortly after her arrival in 
London. Her attention to her 
parent, and all her other relatives, 
was always most exemplary. Her 
brother, who married Mrs. Bland, of 
Drury Lane, left England under 
circumstances of disreputable 
nature, and died in 1807, at Boston 
in America, in a state of great indi- 
gence. Some of Mrs. J.’s children 
fill, and are likely to fill, conspicuous 
stations in the world. One of them, 
who was said to have been looked 
upon with eyes of tender regard, by 
a lamented lady of high rank, and 
was consequently removed from ber 
presence, has lately acquired a degree 
of reputation as an author. 

The income which Mrs. Jordan 
derived from the exercise of her 
profession, must for many years have 
been very great. We have already 
remarked, that her salary, at one 
period, was the highest ever paid at 
Drury-Lane ; and the profits gained 
by her provincial excursions have 
probably never been exceeded by 
those of any other performer, since 
at all of the great theatrical towns, 
she was of course as much followed 
as in London. Some years 4% 
whilst performing at Glasgow, where 
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she was an especial favourite, a few 
of her admirers presented her with a 
Gold Medal, enclosed in the follow- 


ing Letter :— 


«“ Mapam—Accept this trifle from 
the Glasgow audience, who are as 

reat admirers of genius as the critics 
of Edinburgh.” * 


On one side of the Medal, were 
the Glasgow Arms, viz. a tree, &c. 
and on the other side a feather, with 
the following inscription :— 


“ Biys from our tree you could not 
gather 
“No branch of it deserves that 
namie 
“ So, take it all, call ita feather, 
“ And place it in your cap of fame.” 


The Epitaph ou Mrs. Jordan, 
given above, unlike the Epitaphs of 
most celebrated persons, which “ lie 
like truth, and still most truly lie,” 
merely does justice to her merits ; 
and in no respect more so, than 
where it speaks of her charitable 
disposition. Of this trait in her 
character, a thousand proofs might 
be cited; but, we shall content our- 
selves with noticing one. In the 
year 1792, proposals being circulated 
fur publishing by subscription the 
works of the veteran Macklin, who 
was then rather embarrassed, he 
received from Mrs. Jordan the fol- 
lowing letter, which we recommend to 
the consideration of those outrage- 
ously-virtuous dames, who, during 
her life-time, were ever ready to ex- 


claim against her failings, without — 


striving to imitate her virtues :— 
“A pie angel shall that frail one 


e 
“When they lie howling.” 


* A certain degree of jealousy and 
competition, as to the merits of their 
Tespective ‘Theatres, has long been 
cherished by the dramatic amateurs of 

dinburgh and Glasgow ; and it was 
some over-strained eulogies bestowed 
on Mrs, J. by the critics of the former 
city, which drew forth this epistle. 


The following is a copy of the 
Letter alluded to:— 


‘** No. 29, Somerset Street, 
March 12, 1792. 


Str—I have done myself the plea- 
sure of subscribing to your Works 
Ten Pounds; and request you will 
accept the same sum from me every 
year, in remembrance and respect of 
your superior abilities. 

I an, Sir, 
Your sincere admirer, and humble 
servant, 
DORA JORDAN, 
To Charles Macklin, Esq.” 


We terminate this article with a 
specimen of Mrs. Jordan’s poetical 
talents, with which we have been 
favoured ; and which we insert, not 
only because the lines are far from 
contemptible, but because we believe 
they conveyed the genuine sentiments 
of her heart. We are daily doomed 
to read far worse verses from the pens 
of professed poets :— 


** On the Death of a Mother. 


Be ready, Reader, ifthou hast a tear, 
Nor biush if sympathy bestows it here! 
For a lost mother, hear a daughter’s 
moan ; 

Catch the sad sounds, and learn like 
her to groan! 

Yet, e’en those groans, sad echos all 
to mine, 

Must prove faint offerings at so dear a 
shrine. 

If feebler these, how feebler far must 
be 

The tribute to be paid by Poesy! 

The bleeding heart, that’s whelm’d 
with real woe, 

Affects no flow’rs near Helicon that 
grow; 

Sobs and swoln sighs ill suit smooth- 
number’d lays,— 

The tear that waters cypress, drowns 
the bays. 


Hard, then, must be the task, in 

mournful verse, 

The praise of alost parent to rehearse. 

Mild suffering saint, exemplary thro’ 
life, 

A tender mother, and a patient wife ; 

Whose firm fidelity no wrongs couid 
shake, 


While curb’d resentment was forbid — 


to speak. 

Thus, silent anguish mark’d her for 
her own, 

And comfort, coming late, was barely 
known ; 


. 
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It, like a shadow, smil’d, and slipp’d 
away 

For, churlish Death refus’d to let it 
stay ; 

A two-fold dart he levell’d, to destroy, 

At once, both mother’s life and daugh- 
ter’s Joy. 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Better a double summons had been 
giv’n 

To wipe’ our sorro 
make all ev’n 


By kindly calling both at 
Heav’n! 


W’s score, and 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 
April 8. Jl Don Giovanni—La Rose. 
Aprilll. Jb. Adolphe et Matilde. 
April 15. Gastone—La Rose. 
April 18. Jl Flauto Magico—Adolphe 
et Matilde. 


April 20. (Masquerade.) 


This, which was the the first 
Masquerade of the Season, is thus 
described by a gentleman who was 
present.—“ From the pompous an- 
nouncements of the Entertainment 
in the Bills, I was led to believe that 
preparations worthy such an_ esta- 
blishment would have been made ; 
but, I was disappointed. The area 
of the Pit was, as usual, covered 
over with half-decayed and disjointed 
boards, so irregularly and unevenly 
laid down, that the poor Dominos 
were constantly in fear of spraining 
an ancle; and the dancing-girls 
destroyed slippers out of number. 
The illuminations, too, were very 
imperfect ; and the whole place had 
a dull and unlustrous effect. About 
one o’clock, the place was filled 
almost to suffocation; nearly three 
thousand persons being present. The 
heat was excessive; and the dust 
arising from the trampling of such a 
multitude of people upon the loose 
and half-rotten boards abovemen- 
tioned, made the aflair a very un- 
pleasant one. The managers had 
announced it asa ‘ Grand Masque- 
rade, and Superb Fancy Ball;’ and 
talked largely of the ‘ peculiar faci- 
lities of the Theatre for such a pur- 
pose ;’ and, lo! the grandeur, as far 
as they were concerned, consisted in 
the display of five or six dozen co- 
loured lamps, in the Shape of G. R. 


a crown, a plume of feathers, and a 
little bit of au arch ;—the exhibition 
of six tawdry, worn-out, taffeta 
banners, from the lumber of the 
property-room ;—and_ the sticking 
up of two ordinary bands of music 
upon crazy trestles, with a tattered 
pasteboard balustrade before then:— 
and, the ‘ peculiar facilities’ were, 
I presume, the rotten, shattered, and 
rough-hewn boards which covered 
the Pit; the benefit of the ordinary 
lamps of the Theatre; and _ last, 
though not least, the large size of 
the place, which certainly gave 
Messicurs the Managers a peculiar 
facility? in collecting a large lot of 
one-pound-ones. The Supper was 
somewhat less to be complained of, 
though the lighting and attendance 
were very scanty. The characters 
attempted to be sustained, were as 
stupid as usual; but the company 
appeared to be, upon the whole, well 
pleased with the thing, for the house 
was not completely cleared till seven 


April 22. Jl Flauto Magico — La 
Rose. 


April 25. Adolphe et Matilde. 


Our readers will see by the list of 
performances during the past month, 
that no novelty has claimed our at- 
tention. The re-production of “ Il 
Flauto Magico” has been well relished 
by the town; but we still adhere to 
the opinion we expressed on its first 
performance, that it will never become 
as popular as Mozart’s other Operas. 
The part of Taminv is now given to 
Bianchi, in lieu of Garcia, with no 
advantage to the general effect of 
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the piece. The season hitherto has 
been unfavourable ; but, the house 
now begins to assume a less deserted 
appearance. Madame Bellochi 
announces Rossini’s “ Tancredi’” 
for her benefit on the 4th of May. 


DRURY LANE. 


April 3rd. Country Girl—Jack and 
the Bean-Stalk. 

April 4th. Cure for the Heartache— 
[bid. 

April 5th, Artaxerxzes—Blue Devils-— 
Innkeeper’s Daughter. 


April 6th. Hamlet—Sleeping Draught. 


The part of Hamlet was_ this 
evening attempted by a gentleman 
whose pame we are told is Hicks. He 
has a tall, genteel figure, and a some- 
what expressive countenance: but, 
his voice is weak, and his action un- 
graceful. Ele is evidently unqualified 
to assume so important a character in 
ay Theatre, and particularly in a 
Theatre-Royal. The audience, how- 
ever, heard him throughout with 
great indulgence, and occasional ap- 
plause; and when, at the fall of the 
curtain, Hamblin came forward to 
announce the play of the following 
eveniug, many voices called for a 
repetition of “Hamlet.” This brought 
out Russell, who promised that their 
Wishes should be gratified. 


April 7. Hamlet—Of Age To-morrow. 


An apology was posted about the 
Theatre, stating that Mr. Hicks was 
too much indisposed to repeat the 
character of Hamlet, which was 
therefore assumed by Mr. Hamblin. 
We were not present, and consequently 
Cannot offer any opinion of the man- 
her in which he executed the task ; 
but, we have heard it favourably 
spoken of; and the newspapers state 


that Mr. Elliston has presented him 
Yol. LV, 
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with a golden snufl-box, in token of 
his admiration. 


April 8th. Artaxerres—SHAksPrARE 
VERSUS Har.equin. (Ist. time.) 


This piece is said to be founded 
upon a “ Speaking Pantomime,” 
vriginally written by Garrick, to assist 
the interest of a friend at Bartholo- 
mew Fair, ata time when the actors 
were accustomed to exhibit at that 
riotous scene of amusement. The 
production having been well received 
in this form, was transplanted to 
Drury-Lane in 1759, and frequently 
performed, under the title of “ Har- 
lequin’s Invasion ;” and has now 
been brought forward by Mr. Elliston, 
to supply the place of the customary 
Easter Show. Several additions to 
the piece, it appears, have been made, 
“by a celebrated Dramatist,” on the 
present occasion ; but as we are not 
acquainted with the original, we can- 
not pretend to distinguish the new 
matter from the old. This, however, 
we can say, that supposing only one 
third of Garrick’s piece to have been 
retained, our opinion of his good 
taste is considerably lessened, by 
finding that he was capable of heaping 
together so vile a mass of absurdities. 
The thing opens with a country-view, 
and villagers come forward to sing 
the duett and chorus, “ Giovinette 
che fute all’amore.” The entrance 
of Harlequin (Harley) on the realms 
of Shakspeare is then announced, 
and a reward offered for his appre- 
hension; Mercury (T. Cooke) joins 
in the pursuit, and the thing termi- 
nates with the discomfiture of Har- 
lequin, and a procession ef Shak- 
speare’s characters, personated by 
Tag, Rag, and Bobtail. Madame 
Vestris is the Columbine, and plays 
with much spirit. T’.Cooke displays 
his ability as a musician, by perform- 
ing on half-a-dozen instruments ; his 
execution of “ Gramachee Molly” on 
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the violin, is beautiful. Knight has 
a song in imitation of that which 
gained Wilkinson so much notice in 
*« Amateurs and Actors,” but very in- 
ferior in its effect. The piece, in 
fact, is altogether a vile jumble of 
nonsense, and was nearly hissed off 
the stage on the first representation. 
The papers state that Mrs. Garrick 
was present on the occasion. 


April 10th. Wild Oats—TIbid. 

April llth. Guy Mannering-—Ibid. 
In the bills of this, and a few fol- 

lowing days, it was promised that 

Kean would appear as Jaffier on the 

18th. He appears, however, to have 


relinquished his intention for the 
present. 


April 12th. Road to Ruin— Ibid. 

April 13th. Artaxverxes— Blue Devils 
—Ibid. 

April 14th. Hypocrite—Ibid. 

April 15th. Artazerzes— Three Weeks 
after Marriage—Ibid. 

April 17th. Richard the Third—-Ibid. 


April 18th. Brutus—ZJbid. 


After the tragedy, an apology was 
made by Russell for Madame Vestris, 
who being suddenly attacked by a 
hoarseness, begged permission to omit 


the songs usually sung by her in the 
pantomime. 


April 19th. Devil’s Bridge — Shak- 
speure versus Harlequin. 


April 20th. Henry the Fourth—Jbid. 


Mr. S. Kemble, whose everlasting 
farewell to the Stage we recorded in 
our last volume, re-appeared this 
evening as Falstaff. There is some- 
thing extremely contemptible in these 
continual “ takings-leave” on the 
part of actors and actresses, who in 
nine instances out of ten, come for- 
ward again about six months after 
having addressed to their “ beloved 
patrons” an eternaladieu. Of Mr. 


Kemble’s Falstaff we wrote Our opi- 
nion on the occasion we have alluded 


to, and it certainly has not improved 
in the interval. 


April 2ist. Ariaxerzes—Three Weeks 
after Marriage—Ibid. 
April 22nd. Wild Oats—Jhid, 
April 24th. King Lear—What Next ? 
We certainly entertained very san- 
guine hopes that the plan with regard 
to the revival of this tragedy, which 
was suggested in our work last month, 
would have been adopted; and that 
the town would have been indulged 
with the pure unadulterated text of 
Shakspeare. Not that we were vain 
enough to imagine that our recon- 
mendation alone would have sufficient 
weight to induce the manager to 
venture upon such a measure; but 
we trusted that, if not his own taste, 
the taste of some of those who are 
consulted by him on such occasions, 
might be sufficiently pure to make 
them prefer Shakspeare to Tate. We 
have, however, been disappointed ; 
and the old piece of patchwork is stil 
suffered to disgrace the Stage. We 
are nevertheless under some obliga- 
tions cven to this piece, since it has 
been the means of introducing to us 
one of Kean’s grandest efforts, whose 
Lear may rank with bis Richard, his 
Othello, and his Overreach. We 
lately had to record his failure in 
Coriolanus, and we, therefore, with 
double pleasure announce his success 
in this fresh attempt. We leave the 
admirers of ‘“ points,” and “ hits,” 
and “ new readings,” to enumerate 
the instances of his success or failure 
in the delivery of hemistics, particu- 
lar words, and syllables, while we 
declare that, if taken as a whole, We 
do not believe any of his perform- 
ances are more worthy of admiration.* 


* We say this under correction ; 
because, Mr. Elliston, in the om, 
asserts, that “ to describe its genera 
effect would be a vain attempt.’ 
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We cannot, however, refrain from 
particularizing his exclamation to 


Gloster 

« The King wauld speak with Corn- 
wall; the dear father 

Would daughter speak ; 
ommands her service, 

4“ ine they inform’d of this? My 
breath and blood! 

« Fiery! ‘The tiery duke! Tell the 
hot duke, 

«No, but not yet; may be he is not 
well.” 


And again, upon the entrance of 
Cornwall and Regan, 


«“ Bid’em come forth and hear me; 
“ Or at their chamber-door Pil beat 
the drum, 
“Till it ery sleep to death.— 
“ Oh! are you come ?” 


Every one, who is intimate with 
the peculiarities of Kean’s acting, 
will readily suggest to himself the 
manner in Which the words in italics 
were delivered; and the effect was 
electric. This is as it should be; 
but, it is justly complained that Kean 
continually (and it was often obser- 
vable during his performance of Lear,) 
introduces these infleetions and 
changes of voice without any ap- 
parent cause ; and to no end, as it 
would seem, but to captivate the 
Galleries, who, it must be confessed, 
are always extremely lavish of their 
applause upon such occasions. His 
tones at times were so extremely 
subdued, that he was perfectly in- 


audible; and, to mend the matter, ~ 


the slorm, during the scenes on the 
heath, was rendered so outrageously 
Violent, that it would havé drowned 
the Voice of a man much better fur- 
nished with lungs. This said storm 
‘truck us as being a very ill-managed 
ind ridiculous piece of business. The 
heath was thickly provided with trees, 
Which, by the aid of pieces of pack- 
thread, tied to their tops, and pulled 
by the scene-shifters, nodded their 
ads in a furious manner. There 


“as also an attempt at a cataract, we 
but, of this we are not 


lieve ; 
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quite certain. To render the thing 
more sublimely solemn, the gas-lights 
on the stage, and those in the house, 
were partially turned off; but, un- 
luckily, the person to whow this ope- 
ration was intrusted, carried the joke 
too far, and completely extinguished 
six or eight chandeliers on the King’s 
Side of the dress circle, the relighting 
of which formed a very comical in- 
terlude amidst the tragical proceedings 
upon the stage. Kean’s delivery of 
the celebrated curse was horribly 
grand ; and the eflect of his appear- 
ance well heightened by the man- 
ner in which the loose sleeves of his 
vest fell back, upon his elevating his 
arms, leaving them bare to the 
shoulders. Edgar was played by 
Mr. Rae, who, we are happy to say, 
returned to bis eld station this evening, 
where we trust he will remain. He 
is a very excellent actor; and when 
we say that we saw his Edgar with 
pleasure, after witnessing that of C. 
Kemble but a few evenings before, we 
think we bestow upon him as high a 
compliment as ean possibly be ima- 
gined. What we have elsewhere 
written of Fawcett’s Kent, is exactly 
applicable to Dowton’s. Mrs. West’s 
Cordelia was lamentably tiresome ; it 
is high time that some more able per- 
sonator of leading characters, than 
this lady has proved herself to be, 
should be advanced to the station 


which she now so undeservedly oc- 


cupies. Of the remaining performers, 
we shall charitably refrain from speak- 
ing. The scenery is generally good, 
andthe dresses are wholly new. On 
the fall of the curtain, Barnard came 
forward to give out the play, but 
could not obtain ahearing. Russell 
then stepped on, made an obsequious 
bow, and stepped off again, amid 
cries of “Kean!” Elliston then led 
Kean on, “ at which the rabblement 
hooted, clapped their chapped hands, 
threw up their stinking night-caps, 
and uttered such a deal of foul 
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breath, that it almost choked Kean.” 
—This mummery is become quite dis- 
gusting. One small pill was a dose. 


April 25th. Lear —Rosina. 


April 26th. Ibid—The King and the 
Miller, 


Dodsley’s ‘* King and the Miller” 
was revived this evening, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting Mr. S. Kemble in 
the character of the Miller. The 
piece went off smoothly until the 
commencement of the Second Act, 
in which the Miller proposes the 
King’s health. This was greatly ap- 
plauded by the generality of the 
audience ; but, just as silence was 
restored, a blackguard in the Shilling 
Gallery roared out, “ Drink the 
Queen's too!” This proposition was 
loudly seconded by his neighbours, 
and their clamour rendered what was 
passing upon the stage quite in- 
audible. Russell at length appeared, 
and begged that, as nothing had been 
introduced which was not to be found 
in the original, the audience would 
suffer the piece to be heard to the 
conclusion. His intreaty, however, 


was unavailing; and the farce ter- 
minated in dumb shew. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


April 3rd. Antiquary — 
AND CINDERELLA; orn, Tue LittLe 
Guass Suierer. (Ist. time.) 


Liston being at this time absent 
from London, the charaeter of Old- 
buck was to have been played by 
Terry; but, in the course of the 
afternoon, bills were posted about the 
Theatre, announcing that he was sud- 
denly taken ill, and that consequently 
Farren would read the part. The 
production of two Pantomimes in one 
season is now so general a practice, 
that the pranks of Harlequin and 


Columbine are as confidently looked 
for at Easter, as they are at Christ- 
mas. Of the present piece we have 
only to observe, that it seems to pos- 
Sess as much merit as mast things of 
the kind; and we are well aware 
that to declaim against the prevalence 
of so unmeaning a species of enter- 
tainment, must continue to be quite 
useless, so long as the full-grown 
babies and beobies encourage the 
managers to bring it forward. One 
or two jokes in the new piece are 
amusing enough ; particularly a duel, 
in which the Clown and his antagonist, 
after much cautious preparation, both 
take aim so skilfully as to kill each 
other’s second. One of the early 
scenes, where Grimaldi, as a portly 
lady, exhibited a broad expanse of 
bosom, and was laced up by two 
footmen, excited some disgust, and 
was deservedly hissed. Miss Den- 
nett is again the Columbine ; Miss J. 
Scott, who sustained that part in the 
Christmas Pantomime, having been 
attacked by the small-pox, and con- 
fined to her bed, shortly before the 
production of the new piece. 


April 4th. Comedy of Errors—Ibid. 
April 5th. Ivanhoe-—Ibid. 
April 6th. Antiquary—Zbid. 


Farren again read Oldbuck, al- 
though Liston’s name appeared in the 
bills. 1f the manager knew that the 
latter gentleman would not perform, 
the transaction bore somewhat of @ 
disgracefui character. 


April 7th. Comedy of Errors—Ma- 
nager in Distress— Ibid. 


April 8th. Ivanhoe—Ibid. 


To our no small surprise, in the 
bills of this day it was announced 
that the evening’s performance would 
be “ Shakspeare’s Ivannoe.”—And, 
such a performance! ! Miss Foote 
having been suddenly taken ill, the 
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indulgence of the audience was re- 
quested for Mrs. Faucit, who read the 
art of Rebecca; and Mrs. Yates 
supplied the place of Mrs. Faucit, in 
that of Elspeth. Wamba was played 
by Blanchard, vice Liston; Friar 
Tuck by Comer, vice Ewery ; and 
Rowena by Miss Tree, vice Miss 
Stephens. All: these changes com- 
pletely destroyed the interest of the 
piece, which owed even the tolerance 
it met with for a few nights, solely to 
the excellence of the performers en- 
giged in it, We are sorry that Mr. 
Beazley’s usual smartness and clever- 
ness should have forsaken him upon 
this occasion. 


April 10th. Romeo and Juliet—Tbid. 


Alter an absence of two seasons, 
Miss Booth bas resumed her situation 
at this Theatre ; and commenced her 
operations on the present eveniag, 
as Juliet. Iler countenance is some- 
what more womanly, than when we 
last saw her; but, in other respects, 
little alteration has taken place in her 
appearance. With regard to her per- 
formance of Juliet, we can only say 
that it is a clever piece of acting, but 
by no means such as ought to satisfy 
the frequenters of a London Theatre ; 
though, destitute as the Stage at pre- 
sentis of female tragic talent, we know 
not where a better could be found. 
We always are well pleased with Miss 
Booth in Romps and Rustics; but she 
may be assured that she was never 
destined by nature for the heroine ofa 
Tragedy ; more especially, a Tragedy 
of Shakspeare’s. 


April 11th. Antiquary—ZJbid. 
April 12th. Jvanhoe—TIbid. 
April 13th. King Lear—Too Late for 
Dinner. 
The managers this evening executed 
akind of stolen mareh upon their ad- 


versary, and attempted to forestall in 
some measure the curiosity of the 
town to behold the performance of this 
long-interdicted Tragedy, by bring- 
ing it forward, with Mr. Booth in the 
character of Lear. In discussing the 
subject ef this gentleman’s dispute 
with the rival houses, and the question 
of his merits as an actor, we wasted 
much good paper, and some still more 
valuable time, about three years ago. 
Since that period we have nearly lost 
sight of him. His fate, indeed, has 
been asingularone. After being con- 
tended for by the managers of both 
houses, with a degree of violence and 
acrimony bordering upon rudeness 
and abuse, he was quickly after thrust 
forth, to wander unheeded, and divide 
his time between petty provincial the- 
atres, and the minor places of enter- 
tainment in the metropolis. His last 
asylum was the Coburg, where his ap- 
pearance in Richard the Third excited 
the jealousy of the Patentees, and 
gave rise to legal proceedings to sup- 
press it, as we lately announced. They 
have now deigned once more to ac- 
cept his services ; but we do not think 
the object of the proprictors in bring- 
ing him forward, viz. diminishing the 
attraction of Kean’s Lear, is likely to 
be attained. Booth’s performance is 
a very feeble effort, and will please 
those only who have never witnessed 


—abetter. He gave the mere outline 


of the character ; but its more delicate 
and finished touches are evidently be- 
yond his grasp. The crudeness of his 
conception was apparent throughout ; 
and though the polished visitors of the 
Coburg Theatre may esteem him a 
prodigy, we are sure that their opi- 
nion will never be ratitied by that of 
the audiences on the other side of the 
river. The admirable manner in which 
C. Kemble personated Edgar, pre- 
sented astriking contrast to Booth’s 
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inefliciency in Lear. We never saw 
one actor played down by another 
so completely as was Booth by C. 
Kemble, during the scenes between 
Lear and Edgar. The audience com- 
pletely forgot the hero ofthe play, and 
were wholly occupied with “ the well- 


graced actor, thinking Booth’s prattle 
to be tedious.” 


“ His genius was rebuk’d, as, it is 
said, 

Mark Antony’s was by Caesar.” 
With a view, as it would seem, to 

render the character still more ridi- 

culous and ineffective, he had so red- 

dened his face and distigured it with 

immense white mustachos and eye- 


brows, that it exactly resembled a 
Pantaloon’s. 


Macready’s Edmund was a respect- 
able effort, and nothing more. In fact, 
the tragedy, with the exception of C. 
Kemble’s Edgar, was poorly performed. 
Fawcett, who played Kent, appeared 
to us either to mistake the character 
completely, or to be incapable of por- 
traying its features correctly. Kent, 
according to our thinking, though a 
blunt, humorous old nobleman, is 
still a nobleman, and not, we humbly 
conceive, a bully; but, in the hands 
of Mr. Fawcett, the part was rendered 
that of a vulgar, swaggering ru‘lian, a 
boisterous * rolling kiddy.” An in- 
dividual, who sat behind us, criticised 
it comprehensively and most severely, 
by exclaiming, in the words of Sir 
Simon Rochdale, “* D—n me, if it isn’t 
the brazier!” Miss Booth’s Cordelia 
was worthy of her namesake’s Lear. 


The other characters deserve no no- 
tice. 


April 14th. Antiquary — Harlequin 
and Cinderella. 


April 15th. Ivanhoc—Too Lute for 
Dinner. 


April 17th. King Lear — Harlequin 


and Cinderella. 

April 18th. Antiquary—Love, Law, 
and Physic. 

April 19th. King Lear — Harlequin 
and Cinderella. 

April 20th. Ivanhoe — Manayer in 
Distress—Tom Thumb. 


April Antiquary — Harlequin 
and Cinderella. 


April 22nd. Henri Quatre; or, 
Paris IN THE OLDEN Timez (lst. 
time)—Bonr Ton. 

This is a compilation, by Mr. Mor- 
ton, from several French pieces, and 
has deservedly been well received ; 
though we cannot go quite so far in 
its praise as the critic in the * Morn- 
ing Post,” who asserts that it is * de- 
cidedly the best Drama that has been 
produced for years.” The plot is not 
very important, but several of the situ- 
ations are highly interesting, the dia- 
logue is sprightly, the singing and 
scenery beautiful, and the acting ad- 
mirable. We shall not trouble our 
readers with a detail of the plot, since 
most of them will doubtless witness 
the performance of the piece, and we 
have no wish to mar in any degree the 
pleasure they will derive from it. The 
affected title sufficiently shews that it 
relates to the actions of that model for 
French Cavaliers, the accomplished 
Henry; and we have seldom been 
more pleased than by Macready’s per- 
sonation of the gay, galiant, generous, 
frank, good-humoured monarch. The 
other principal characters are per- 
formed by C. Kemble and Abbott. 
Johnstone, who is engaged at this 
house, and, as is announced, for bis 
last Season, made his appearance in 
this piece in the part of O’Donnel, an 
Irish Officer, which he played skil- 
fully, though he will do well to pay 
duc regard to the monitions of age, 
and persevere in his resolutien to re~ 
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tire this year. A little boy named 
Looghurst, apparently not more than 
nive or ten years old, is introduced as 
a Page, and sings a duet with Miss 
Stephens very delightfully. His voice 
is amazingly powerful. Upon the 
whole, we have not been more pleased 
fora long time than by this Drama, 
which will assuredly have an existence 
of some duration. 


April 24th. Jbid — Harlequin and 
Cinderella. 
April 26th. Ibid—Too Late for Din- 


ner. 


April 26th. Critic. 


CIRCUS. 


This house re-opened on Easter 
Monday with a new Melo-Drama, 
called “ The Fate of Calas.” It is 
a free translation from a French piece 
which has beeu performing in Paris 
for some time past with the greatest 
success. The name of Calas is 
doubtless familiar to most of our 
readers, in connection with that of 
Voltaire; and his story is in this 
piece very skilfully dramatised ; 
though the catastrophe is rendered 
more accordant to our ideas of moral 
and poetical justice, than it would 
have been, had the author strictly 
adhered to historical accuracy. Calas 
is personated by Mr. Bengough, and 
it is by far the most able performance 
that gentleman ever achieved ; the 
suflerings of the unhappy father are 
really depicted by him in a most 
touching and masterly manner. His 
acting is worthy of being seen by the 
side of Miss Taylor’s, in Madame 
Calas ; and that lady’s power over 
the passions need not now be insisted 
on. One or two of the scenes be- 
tween the husband and wife are as 
pathetic as anything we ever saw 
Upon the Stage. The son of Calas 
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is played by Watkins, whose cha- 
racter in “ The Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian” first made us acquainted with 
his cleverness; and who by subse- 
quent representations has earned for 
himself good reputation. He is a 
very improving young actor. The 
piece appears likely to retain its 
popularity for some time. Mrs. 
Mountain has been performing here 
during the month, in a Burletta 
called “ Widow and No Widow,” and 
the Melo-Drama of “ Azim.” 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


It is in contemplation to call a 
meeting of the admirers of Shak- 
speare, in the Drury-Lane Saloon, to 
concert measures for raising a fund, 
to erect a Cenotaph to his memory, 


and form a provision for his de- 
scendants. 


Messrs. Robins announce the sale 
by auction, early in June, of the 
Olympic Theatre, with the whole of 
the Scenes, Dresses, and Decorations. 


February 29th, William Read, a 
journeyman printer, was brought to 
Bow Street Police-Office, charged by 
Mr. W. Oxberry, the comedian, with 
leaving his work unfinished. It ap- 
peared that Read had been engaged 
upon the number of Mr. O’s. “ New 
English Drama,” which was to be 


_ published. on the Ist. of March, and 


not only delayed its appearance by 
his own neglect, but enticed two . 
other men, employed in Mr. Oxberry’s 
office, to absent themselves: thus 
hazarding the total ruin of the work 
He was sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection. In the course of the ex- 


amination, Mr. Oxberry stated that 
he prints 2,000 copies of each number 
of his Drama, and has an immediate 
sale for 1,250. 
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March 7th. Mr. H. Beverly, of the 
Regency Theatre, was held to bail, 
at Marlborough Street Office, for an 
assault upon one Farrar, Jately em- 
ployed as a musician at that house. 
Farrar stated that upon his applying 
at the Regency for a small sum due 
to him, he was attacked by Mr. H. 
Beverly, the manager’s son, and kicked 
out of the Theatre. Mr. B. in re- 
ply, asserted that Farrar behavedin an 
exceedingly impertinent manner, and 
by his rudeness provoked the chas- 
tisement he received. 


A man, named William Jones, died 
in the London Hospital, April ist. 
On the day of his marriage, a short 
time before, he took his bride to the 
Kast London Theatre, and rushing 
violently to the front of the Gallery, 
in order to secure a good place, his 
foot slipped, and he was precipitated 
into the Pit, a height of thirty-five 


feet. 


The elevation of Walter Scott to 
the rank of a Baronet, was announced 
in the “ London Gazette” of April 
Ist. We recollect no announcement 
of the kind which has given more 
universal satisfaction, 


“Mr. Sinclair,” (says the Morning 
Chronicle,) “the absence of whose 
vocal talents has occasioned a sensible 
blank in the musical entertainments 
of the English Stage, is now study- 
ing at Milan, under the best masters, 
where, it is said, he is making rapid 
progress in his profession, and in the 
Italian language. He has had very 
tempting oflers to play in Italy, but 
be has hitherto chosen to decline 
appearing on the Italian boards. 


The Exeter Theatre was totally 
destroyed by fire on the morning of 
the 7th of March. The accident is 


attributed to the gas chandelier, 
which hung from the ceiling. <A 
subscription has been entered into 
for the Company, who are perform- 


at a large room in the Northern- 
ay. 


The Fifth Annal Dinner for the 
benefit of the Covent-Garden Thea. 
trical Fund took place on the 22nd 
of March, at the Freemasons? Tavern: 
the Duke of York in the Chair, and 
the Duke of Sussex, Vice-President, 
When the cloth was removed, Mr, 
Fawcett made the usual speech, 
‘Three hundred persons were present, 


and the sum collected amounted to 
£1,000. 


Some obstacles have arisen to 
the immediate commencement of 
performances at Dublin, under the 
management of Mr. Harris. In the 
miean time, certain amateurs have 
opened the Theatre for a few nights, 
and the receipts have been presented 
to the performers, who have suffered 
greatly by the suspension of theatri- 
cal entertainments. 


At the Surrey Sessions, held in 
April, upon the appeal of Mr. Glos- 
sop, Proprietor of the Coburg Thea- 
tre, he was discharged from all lia- 
bitity, under the conviction noticed 
at p. 140. 


Mr. Colman has been appointed 
Yeoman of the Guards, in the room 
of Captain Davis, charged with 
forgery, whose recent escape front 
prison has been so much the topic of 
conversation. 


Should the Coronation occur in 
August, as at present contemplated, 
no recess will take place at the Win- 
ter Theatres. 


Dearas. At Dublin, on the 17th 
of February, aged 68, Leonard 
M‘Nally, Esq. author of “ Robin 
Hood,” “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” 
and other dramatic pieces. 

On the 20th of March, in Gla- 
morgaushire, of a rapid decline, 
Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. author 
of “ All the Talents,” a Satire; 
“Woman,” a Poem; “ The Heroine,” 
a Burlesque Romance; “ My Wile: 
What Wife?” a Comedy; “ The 
Comet,” a Mock Newspaper, &e. 
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SMiscellancous Articles, 


FEAL OV 


SHAKSPEARIAN COMMENTS 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


Ty the Editor of the British Stage. 


Dean Eprror—After an interval 
of many months, I venture once 
more to obtrude myself upon your 
notice; and beg the favour of a cor- 
ner in your work, to give to the world 
some explanation of the causes which 
have hitherto delayed the appearance 
of my anxiously-expected ComMENTS 
ox SuanspearReE. Let me, however, 
beiore IT commence my story, con- 
gratulale you upon the continued 
celebrity and increased circulation of 
your immortal work; which I am 
happy lo see has outlived many of its 
competiters, and still pursues its suc- 
cessful course. 

* Unhurt amid the war of Magazines, 
“ The wreck of matter, and the crush 
of Ruitors.” 
This, you are of course aware, has 
principally arisen from your good 
fortune nm: gaining me fora contributor 
to your very first number; and though 
subseguent communications have 
not been numerous, L have attentively 
watched the progress of your journal, 
and now assure you that the manner 
in which it has been conducted re- 
ccives my entire approbation. In 
the letter L addressed to you in De- 
tember 1816, and which appeared in 
No. 1, of the Stace, I an- 
Houneed the intended publication of 
@ Series of Notes upon Shakspeare’s 
Plays, and favoured you with a few 
specimens of the forthcoming work. 
I then contidently looked forward to 
IS speedy appearance; but, alas! 
What are the hopes of man? It has 
been retarded, by an accident, which 
has lessened the gaiety of millions, 
and diminished the public stock of 


armless pleasure. My printer, sir 
Vol. Ly, 


a mercenary Goth, after completing 
my first ten quartos, absolutely re- 
fused to proceed, until I had advanced 
some cash, This, unfortunately, was 
out of my power; because, like 
Hierorymo, in the “Spanish Tra- 
gedy,” from my youth upward 
Pve giv’n my mind, 
~ plied myself to Commentator- 
ship, 
© Which, though it profit the professor 
nought, 


** Yet is it passing pleasing to the 
world.” 
My labours, in fact, have hitherto 
produced me nothing but empty fame ; 
and accordingly—do I live to relate 
so horrible a fact ?—the sacrilegious 
wretch transferred my beautiful books 
to the nearest’ bulter-shop; where, 
without remorse, he bartered Five 
Thousand luminous Annotations, for 
the paltry lucre of Ten Pounds ster- 
ling. This transaction was nearly 
the death of me; but, there is an old 
proverb, which asserts that “it is an 
il! wind which blows nobody good ;” 
and, accordingly, in the present in- 
stance, you, sir, will profit by my mis- 
chance ; for, as 1 am obliged, for the 
present, to relinquish all idea of pub- 
lishing upon my own account, T shall, 
from time to time, insert portions of 
my Jucubrations in your Magazine. 
Without further preface, then, I sub- 


join a few for your next number, 


commencing with a passage in 

Hamlet 

“ Queen. Let not thy mother lose her 
prayers, Hamlet: 

“© Tpray thee, stay with us; go not fo 
Wittenberg. 

Hamiet. shall, in all my best, obey 


you, madam.’ 
LiAMLET 1. 2. 


This passage has hitherto been 
completely misunderstood. Hamlet 
does not mean to tell his mother that he 
will obey her to the best of his ability. 
What he means, is this :—that he will 
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not only comply with her wishes, by 
remaining at Elsinore, but that he 
will even “throw his nighted colour 
off,” and join in the revels of the 
palace, dressed in his best suit. Hence 
it is evident, that during the rest of 
the play, Hamlet should appear rigged 
out in silks and satin. Shakspeare, 
unquestionably, borrowed the above 
expression from the ballad of ‘ Sally 
in our Alley,” in which the lover, 
speaking of Sunday, Says, 

“© Then Pm dress’d all in my best, 
To walk abroad with Sally.” 


“ Macduff. F know this is a joyful 

trouble to you ; 

But pet, tis one. 
“© Macbeth. The jabour we delight in, 

physics pain.” 
MacBETH ii. 3. 
I beg leave to remark that a very 
apposite illustration of this passage 
may be found in a man eating scalding 
hot hasty-pudding, who repays him- 
self for the pain which he experiences 
from his burns, by the pleasure which 
he derives from the flavour of the 
pudding. Query. Is it probable that 
Shakspeare had ever tasted the pud- 
ding in question? An admirable re- 
ceipt for its composition may he 
found at page 1234 of the “ Do- 
mestique Cookerie” of Mrs. Hannah 

Glasse, London 1584. b. 1. 4to. 


<¢ Gloster. Would he were wasted !— 
marrow, bones, and all!” 


Ricuarp 3rd. 
The ridiculous blunder in the punc- 


tuation of this pa-sage is so palpable, 
that I cannot conceive how it has 
hitherto remained uncorrected. We, 
of course, should read— 


“ Woull he were wasted !—marrow- 
bones, and all!” 


** Tago. These are the raised fathe 
and his friends. — 
* Othello. Js it they 2 


Jago. By Janus, I think no.” 
OTHELLO i. 2. 
They who recollect that Shak- 
Speare has made Hamlet swear by St. 


Patrick, will, I think, have little dif- 
ficulty in agreeing with me that he 
intended Jago also to use ar, Lricism 
and therefore wrote “ By Jasus,” 
Mr. Zachary Jackson, who is quite 
at home in everything relating to 
printing-office, will bear witness that 
the compositor was very likely to 
make use of the leiter n in place of 
the letter s; and hence the mistake. 


** Tago. Go to, then; 


“ She that, so young, could give out 
such a seeming, 


“ To seel her father’s eyes up elose as 
oak.” 


OTHELLO iii. 3. 

The commentators, who have en- 
deavoured to defend this reading, 
pretend to say that seel is an old 
word used by falconcrs,. signifying to 
sew up.—Nonsense ! Sce the reading 
I propose, which renders the passage 
perfectly clear, without having re- 
course to any hum-drum, antiquated, 
musty, fusty, obsolete books on fal- 
conry for an explanation :— 

“ To seal her father’s eyes up close as 
wax.” 

“ As close as wax,” we all know, 
is a proverbial expression, and was 
doubtless familiar to Shakspeare. 
Candour, however, compels me to de- 
clare, that IL borrowed the above 
emendation from a gentleman whom 
1 had the pleasure to see play Lago at 
a Private Theatre, a few months ago. 


“ Macbeth. J wish your horses swift 
and sure of foot ; 
And so, 1 do commend you to their 
backs.” 
MacBetTB iil. 
Many plausible arguments, I am 
aware, may be urged in defence of 
this reading ; but I flatter myself 1 
can propose a better. What does the 
reader think of this— 


“ And so, I do commend you to your 
hacks.” 


Every Sunday exhibiter in — 
Row knows the meaning of a hack ; 
and who.can doubt that Macbeth 
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meant tocommend Banquoand Fleance 
ty the care of their nags ? 


« Macbeth. Say, from whence 
« You owe this strange intelligence ? 


or why 
« Upon this blasted heath you stop 


our way 
“ With such prophetic greeting ?” 


[never can believe that Shakspeare, 
who was always mindful of decorum, 
would have allowed his hero to rap 
put so naughty an epithet as “ blasted 
heath” in the presence of three ladies. 
The word blast, as an execration, is 
commonly used by the vulgar, and is 
thus ingeniously distinguished from a 
blust of wind by the authors of that 
wittiest production of the nineteenth 
century, the “ Rejected Addresses :” 
“ When he opened his mouth, out 


there issued a blast ; 
(“Nota bene, f donot mean swearing.”’) 


Horatio, also, in the first scene of 
“Tiamlet,” says of the ghost, “ Pil 
cross it, tho? it blast me; i. e. although 
it should swear at me; or, blast my 
eyes. Ilaving thus incontrovertibly 
proved that Shakspeare could not 
have been so profane as to use the 
epithet blasted, I shail leave to 
otliers to determine what word should 
be substituted for it:—perhaps 
Hounslow. 


“Ist. Gravedigger. A tanner will last 
you nine years.” 


TYAMLET V. 1. 

Here is an astonishing proof of the 
change which has taken place in the 
value of money, since the time of 
Shakspeare. A tanner, as 1 am in- 
formed by my friend Tomkins, F. A.S. 
a cant term for a sixpence; and 
We find that two hundred and fifty 
years ago, this sum was sufficient to 
Support an individual for nine years ; 
yet now, no man can subsist there- 
Upon for one day. Think of this, ye 
Radicals! and relax not in your en- 
deavours to bring about Triangular 
Parliaments and Universal Suffering ! 
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dasigh so piteous 
** As it did seem to shatter all his bulk.” 

ii. 1. 

With due submission and diflidence, 
I venture to suggest an alteration in 
this passage. It is well known that 
Shakspeare was a great admirer of 
Dibdin’s Sea-Songs; and frequent- 
ly favoured Fletcher, Chaucer, Jon- 
son, Otway, Cowper, and others, 
with a stave. One of his particular 
favourites was the pathetic ditty, 
entitled “ Tom Bowling,” which com- . 
menceth thus 


** Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom 
Bowling, 
"The darling ofour crew.” 

I am therefore induced to think 
that Shakspeare borrowed an idea 
from these lines, and that the above 
passage should terminate thus :— 


Asit did seemto shatter all his hulk.” 
Aim I not Vtke right, old Jephthah ? 


Here, for the present, I break off, 
having I trust sufficiently shewn how 
greatly Shakspeare still stands in 
need of illustration; and how much 
may be done towards it by a luminous 
genius who, like myself, brings to 
the task unequalled acuteness, and 
indefatigable research ; who, to use 
the words of Johnson, “unites co- 
piousness of language to comprehen- 
sion of thought ; and is able to select, 
froin many readings, that which best 
suits with the state, opinions, and 
mode of language prevailing in every 


age.” 
From my Brown Study, 
Feb. 26, 1820. _ GROPIUS PLOD. 


TEA. 


The rapid increase’ which has 
taken place in the consumption of 
this leaf in England, duving the last 
century, forms a most curious subject 
for reflection. When we take into 
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consideration the extensive flects, the 
immense capital, and the numerous 
seamen, which a thing, in its nature 
so trifling, finds employment for, we 
are inclined to place the circumstance 
in the foremost rank of those pheno- 
mena, which claim our wonder and 
admiration. Great as may at present 
be the fondness for the exbilarating 
beverage produced from the tea-leaf, 
it appears lo be stil on the inerease ; 
and it is, seareely doubtful that all 
the exertions of the Radicals will 
avail but little in checking its pro- 
gress. 
the guantily of ea consumed in 
England during two stated periods, 

vas given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a late debate in the 
House ef Commons. The figures ta 
the second column denote the number 
of Pounds of ‘Toca consumed in three 


years, ending October, those 


in the first’ columa, the wumber of 


Pounds consumed ta three years, 
ending October, and those in 
the third columu, shew the increase 
during the latter period :— 


22,754,000 
21,629,000 


1,125,000 


Let the curious reader employ his 
arithmetical ingenuity, in calculating 
the number of tea-pots, tea-kettles, 
cups, saucers, &c. which the swallow- 
ing of this immense quantity of Tea 
has found employment for; the im- 
petus which it has given to trade ; 
the consumption of sugar which it 
has caused, and the employment it 
has furnished to our manufacturers ; 
and having done so, let him acknow- 
ledge the immense importance of this 
weed, this pernicious drug, as Cobbett 
terms it. 


TEA-TOTUM. 
January 24, 1820. 


The following statement of 


EARLY DRAMATISTS. 
Some very curious — particulars 
relative to the habits and appearance 
of the Dramatists of the time of 
Charles the Second, were given in 
one of the early Numbers of the 
Bririsu StTaGe.* very trivial 
circumstance concerning such men 
is interesting ; but anecdotes of the 
Dramatists of the Shakspearian age, 
are not only more rare, but still more 
attractive. was therefore highly 
pleased with a passage which I lately 
niet with in Heywood’s “ Hierarchy 
of the Blessed Angels,” 1635, where- 
in the contracted appellations which 
those great men, in their colloquial 
familiarity, bestowed upon one ano- 
ther, are very pleasingly detailed, It 
runs thus :— 


* Our modern Poets to that pass 

are driven, 

Their names are curtail’d, which they 
first bad given ; 

And, as we wish’d to have their 
menvries drown’d, 

We scarcely can aflord them half 
their sound. 


GREENE, who had iu both Aca- 

demies ta’en 

Degree of Master, yet could never 
gain 

To be call’d more than Robin. 
bad he 

Profess’d aught save the Muse, serv'd, 
and been free, 

Aiter seven-years’ *prenticeship, 
might have 

(With credit too) gone Robert to 
his grave. 


Mariowe, renowned for his art 
and wit, 

Could ne’er attain beyond the name 
of hit; 


* Vide Vol. i. p. 37. 
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Although his “ Hero and Leander” 
did 
Merit addition rather.-—Famous Kip 
Was call’d but Zom.— Tom Watson, 
(though he wrote 
Able io make Apollo’s self to dote 
Upon his Muse,) for ail that he 
could strive, 
Yet never could to his full name 
arrive. 
Tom Nasu, in his time of no 
small esteem, 
Could not a second syllable redeem. 
Excellent Beaumont, in the foremost 
raik 
Of the rar’st wits, was never more 
than Frank.* 
Mellifluous SuAKSPEARE, whose en- 
chanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was 
but Will. 
And famous Jonson, though his 
learned pen 
Be dipp’d in Castaly, is still but 
Ben. 
FretcHeR and Wesster, of that 
learned pack 
None of the mean’st, yet neither 
was but Jack. 
but nor May, nor 
MippLeTon. 
And he’s now but Jack Forpe that 
once was John. 
Nor, speak I this, that auy here ex- 
prest 
Should think thenselves less worthy 
than the rest, 


Whose names have their full syllables — 


and sound ; 

Or, that Frank, Wit, ov Jack, are the 
least wound 

Unto their fame and merit. I, for 
my part, 

(Think others what they please,) ac- 
cept that heart 


* In a collection of Epigrams by 


J. Davies, called The Scourge of 


. 
oly,” is one addressed to 
FAUMONT, Commencing thus :— 


“Some, that th n i 
ame abbr t 
all thee Frank.” 


Which courts my love in most fami- 
liar phrase ; 

And think it takes not from my pains 
or praise, 

If any one to me so bluntly come: — 

I hoid be loves me best, that calls me 
Tom.” 


Ileywood was a man of much 
ability, and totally free from that 
pitiful envy of otber writers, which 
is too often the companion of genius. 
He never omits an opportunity of 
panegyrising, in the warmest terms, 
the merits of his cotemporaries. 

ARTHUR MORE. 
Saffron Walden, 
April 4, 1820. 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 8. 


Women. Bayle says that a woman 
will inevitably divulge every secret 
she is intrusted will, except one ; 
and that is--bher own age. The 
truth of the philusopher’s remark 
appears to De in some degree con- 
firmed by a passaye in the Report of 
the celebrate. Action brought by 
Sarah Woodeo | against Lord Bal- 
timore, for a Rape. His Lordship, 
in cross-cvamining the lady, thus in 
vain attempted to wrin, frou her the 
important secret 

“ Lord Baltimore. ifo.. old are you? 

Sarah Woodcock. Lam twenty-seven. 

Lord Baltimore. Will you you 
are no older? 

Sar-h Woodcock. will swear Cam 
twenty-eight. 

Lord Baliimore. Will you swear you 
are uo older? 


Sarah Woodcock. 1 will swear I am 
that. 


Lord Baltimore. W you swear you 
are no vider? 

Sarah Woodcock. do no' know 
need tell. Lam twenty-nine, and that 
is my age. / cannot exactly tell. 

Lord Baltimore. To the best of your 
belief, how old are you? 
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Sarah Woodcock. 1 believe I am 
thirty, next July. I cannot be sure 
of that, whether I am or no.* 


Unbounded curiosity (whether ¢ 


truly or falsely, TE know not,) has 
long been said to be a distinguishing 
frailty of the fair sex. Perhaps the 
following extract from a Trial at 
Dublin for Crim. Con. (Mansergh v. 
Hacket) may throw some light upon 
the question. Jane Husop, Mrs. 
Mansergh’s servant-maid, alier de- 
scribing very particularly the amorous 
frolics of her mistress, thus replied to 
the cross-examination of the Defend- 
ant’s Counsel: 

“ Finds no pleasure in such sights.— 
Was led by mere curiosity.—Her cu- 
riosity had not been sufficiently grati- 
fied on the first discovery —Declares, 


upon her oath, that the curiosity of a 
woman, on such a subject, is never to 


be satisfied.” 

Scotcu Rasaness, A gentleman 
lately had his pocket picked at the 
Edinburgh Theatre of seven shillings 
and sixpence, by one of a numerous 
gang of pickpockets just arrived in 
that city. A Scotch paper, observing 
upon this circumstance, said, “ It is 
very imprudent to carry large sums 
in such promiscuous crowds.” 


ARGUMENTUM AD Feminam. A 
Protestant Clergyman married a 
Roman Catholic Lady, and converted 
her. She died, and he took to him- 
self another wife of the same religion, 
but could not succeed in converting 
her. A female friend of the reverend 
Gentleman, being asked the reason 
of this, replied—“ It is no wonder ;— 
he is now grown old, and his argu- 


ments are not so strong as they were 
formerly.” 


A Triruinc Mistaxe. In the 
“Fourteenth Bulletin” issued by 
Buonaparte during his Russian Cam- 
paign, in 1812, describing the battle 


of Smolensko, was the following 
passage :— 


* Gurney’s Report, Fol. 1768, p. 24. 


“* At the moment when the Du 
Reggio (Oudinot) was making +n dn 
positions to profit by the victory, he 
was struck on the shoulder by a Bes. 
cayen. His wound, which is of a 
serious hature, obliged him to cause 
himself to be transported to Wilna.” 


In the Journal of 
Europe,” the “Times,” of Sept. 9, 
1812, amid a series of hyperbolical 
comments ou the affairs mentioned in 


the Bulletin, appeared the annexed 
admirable reflections upon poor Oudi- 
not’s mischance : 


“ Oudinot, after one of these en. 
counters, was stabbed in the shoulder 
by a Biseayan, and conveyedto Wilna, 
where the wound was considered as 
dangerous. Assassination cannot be 
justilied; but, the dagger of a Spa- 
niard is loaded with the injuries of bis 
nation. ‘Khe miseries of thousands 
and tens of thousands of peaceable, 
unofiending, confiding beings, savagely 
and most treacherously invaded by 
their sworn ally, might well give 
vigour to the blow that saved his 
country and the world from one 
ravager more. It is singular thut, 
among all the changes of the European 
States by Buonaparte, this should have 
been the first attenpt at the life of a 
French Commander.’ 


It is a pity that all this fine writing 
should have been thrown away upon 
an imaginary event; yet, such was 
unfortunately the case. How ludi- 
croug must have been the writer’s 
consternation, upon being informed 
that, instead of the dagger of a man 
of Biscay, Oudinot had been struck 
by a ball discharged from a species of 
small cannon called a Biscayen, from 
its having been originally cast in the 
Province of Biscay. 


IMMENSE CapitaL, The follow- 
ing smart hit at Country Banks, ap- 


peared lately in a daily paper :-— 
ADVERTISEMENT.—A gentleman, 
who can advance from ten to fifteen 
ounds, wishes to establish a Country 
ank ; or become a partner in one 2 
ready established.—N. B. He 1s ee 
nected with a bank of considera ny 
credit in this town, his unele for the 
last seven years having sweptthe chi 
nies for the firm.” 
DON JUAN: 
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werse, 


Stanzas. 


Whom do I leve the most on earth, 

Not for his talents, or his birth, 

But for his sense, and manly worth ?— 
My Husband! 


For whom did I all others slight, 
When thoughtless youth’s gay sun was 
bright, 
And not a cloud obscured its light ?— 
My Husband! 


For whom did I the world resign, 

And all its heartless joys decline, 

Content alone to call him mine ?— 
My Husband! 


With whom would [ all perils brave, 

Of desert clime, or stormy wave, 

Too blest to be his willing slave ?— 
My Husband! 


When toss’d on life’s tempestuous sea, 
Whose arms will ope to shelter me? 
Unto what haven shall I flee ?>— 

My Husband! 


When stretch’d on sickness’ fever’d 
bed, 
Who will support my drooping head, 
And the soft balm of pity shed ?— 
My Husband! 
When death’s dark hour is drawing 
nigh, 
Who willreceive my parting sigh, 
And gently seal my closing eye ?— 
My Husband! 


Who'll be my heart’s last earthly care, 
While vet one life-drop lingers there ?— 
For whom will flow the faulring 

pray’r ?— 
My Husband! 


Should fate, alas! with sterner doom, 

Call thee before me to the tomb, 

Not long, without thee, should I bloom, 
My Husband ! 


For, like the flow’r that droops and 

dies, 
When from its buds the sun-beam flies, 
So grief would close these weary eyes, 
My Husband ! 


The hour that saw thy virtues here, 

Transplanted to a brighter sphere, 

Would see me share thy lifeless bier, 
My Husband! 


Together down life’s stream we’ll glide, 

And, whether good or ill betide, 

No pow’r shall tear me from thy side, 
My Husband! 


Let Fortune kind or adverse be, 

This world’s a world of bliss to me, 

So thy bright eyes still smile on me, 
My Husband! 


April, 1820. SAPPHO, JUN. 


Kissing. 


“* How could I dwell for ever on those lips! 
** Oh, I could kiss them pale with eagerness !’” 


Dryden. 
My innocence is prov’d by this,— 
I ask you only fora kiss. 
Lend, oh! Jend those precious lips, 
Where Cupid revels ; where he sips 
The glorious nectar, and invites 
His votary to new delights! 
He beckons !—fair one, do not frown, 
And hurl my hopes of heaven down ; 
A smile would raise them to the sky, 
A frown would make them faint and 

die. 
Oh! smile, and let thy lover see 
Thy matchless rows of ivory! 
Oh! smile, and let the mantling glow, 
Dispel my fears of overthrow! 
Oh! smile, and let those eyes reveal, 
Thou wili bestow, what I would steal ! 
Ha! by that smile, those lips are 
mine !— 

Like ivy round the oak, entwine 
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Those arms of sylph-like form round Act Farces, that have no pretence 


me, To truth, wit, decency, or sense! 
And hail the am’rous deity ! 


Ob! kiss again! for, only one 


Mark’d you yon squint-ey’d haggard 


ape, 
i j Is too soon past ; the joy has gone! With Jank black locks, and slender 
It is too rapid !—kiss again! — shape, 
.| | Oh! now mysoul must not complain! — _Gaihsome to view as the foul toad, 
i: Tis happiness, without alloy ; Perch’d on a stool in Portland Road; 
a Tis bliss e’en gods can ne’er enjoy'— — Surrounded by a rabble throng 
Another, sweet one !—do not sever, ped 
For I could kiss thee thus for ever! 
' life! Here lose their time and senses too? 
Soft, my angel !—soft, my life! Hark! 
| ark! how he raves, in reason’s spite, 
You now are furious in the strife ; 
Bout ‘‘ Grace, New Birth,” and 
Pa: te You press my lips, you suck my breath, ; 
“Tnward Light ;” 
You almost kiss me unto death; 
+ i And now declaims, in wild dismay, 
nia Your panting heart will not allay, >) 
profanation of God’s Day ; 
} You draw my life and soul away !— ‘Gainst Balls. the Ov’ra. D; ’ 
| Oh, am Jost !—what thrilling bliss 
Springs from the lip-contending kiss !— ola ac t-Gard 
Ry heaven, my sweet one, I could die, 
cas While on so soft a couch Llie! Such doctrines, by such reptiles 
J. B. B. taught, 
| . Are with the deadliest poison fraught ; 
i | Forbidding labour’s sons their leisure 
Sunday. _ ‘Popassin scenes of harmless pleasure ; 
hould the Sabbatt To certain consequences blind, 
| phantoms in th’ untutor’d mind, 
In rueful gloom, or merriment ? 
i Should pray’r our every houremploy, — ,, Richard, awake! despair ! and die!” 


Or share our heart with harmless joy ?— 


Such themes let wiser heads discuss, 
A middle course seems best to us ; 


And their sad hearers oft consign, 
Te Bediam or the Serpentine.* 


jaye Extremes, we know, of every kind, 
: Destroy the body and the mind. Lotteries. 
r ‘ In England, where the Sabbath-day Ina — so free, and so full of com- 
Is ne’er profan’d by Ball or Play,— seem all 
That day, should luckless wight pre- 
Such filthy pastime for the fair, 
The sage S "eSS al! Vie 
‘ That many good subjects are 
| lodge him in the County Jail, 
‘nless he fouad sufficieut Bail. died license 
While players are rejected, erated to 
y i are Srealer rogues protected ; Preachers, itis the unanimous Opi 
For, licensed teachers shock our sight, of medical men, that the nation 


lamities of lunacy and suicide, have 


And stun our ears from morn till night; increased in a most alarming degree. 


The 
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